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infiaeDce, expressing the peace of God and the love of 
Christ, and the mingling affections of human hearts. Ar- 
chiteetttre must always retain its place among the highest 
of material aids to devotion. 

Whether the other arts of design can ever be employed 
again, to the same extent as they have been, In the- service 
of religion, we doubt. They seem to us to belong to a 
lower stage of the religious life, when men must bejad-^ 
dressed through the eye, and were' less cap'ableof senti- 
ment' and rettecttom Tet we would not' wholly exclude 
them.' They might wait in- the outer courts, and fill with a 
material glofy'the- p'olrdh bf the hduse'of God'. Arts of 
closer affinity with a refined ■ intelligence can alone hence- 
forth,' as we coniieive, adequately express the adoration and 
trust of manj A sisterhood of higher descent and more 
spirittaal function — Music and Poetry — shonld alone be 
permitted, as we feel, to enter the most Holy Place, and 
will alone, as we believe, minister everlastingly at its altar, 
and on the invisible pinions of their blended harmonies 
bear up the expectant' sbiil into th'e presence of the Living 
God. ...'!,,■ . « . 



■ 'EOBtO LAKE. 

A THEiLL of mnsic- wpko tlie slumbering late :. 

She could nqtJioard such riches in lier breast, ; . 
But badelier'Euardian bills tiie treasure take 

And bear it pn till all the air was blest. 

The :hi1l3, tliit stood in veiled and reverent ranks 
.To ^ee herrSmiUngin her.thoiighlful sleep, 

Joined with the, strain the cliorus of .their thanks, 
.Each in a- separate answer, soft or deep. 

And something of the lake*8 mildbeauty went 
'Througb.the vastmountains on those lingering tones ; 

And something of ttieir grand response, unspent, 
Trembled around her ripples', eddying zones. 

In thee, calm lake, still may the mountains hide 
.Their wealth of shadowy light and glorioos gloom I 

Let the lake's sweetness still, ye mountains, glide 
On your great voices into airy room t 

And yen, strong hearts, take up and bear afar 

The eclio of the beauty-burdened soul 
'Wherein your nobler selves deep mirrored are. 

Till life to love a perfect answer roll ! 

LnoT LiBoou. 



SouBBB thonghta and' fancies ofteU require little real soil or 
substance to flourish in ; they- are the ddrk pine trees which 
take root in, and frown pvei;,' the rifts of tlie scathed and petri- 
fied lieart, and are chiedy-noQrisheil;.by. the. rain of unavailing 
tears, and vapors t^ti&iiay.-r^Boyti,, ; . 

Bb careful- howJyomput youi^elf at themeroy of critics or 
inferiura by going, altogether, out of your Wat. ■ Algernon Syd- 
ney tells us, that tli^ king of Sabffla was-worshipped as long as 
he kept jhimself within tlie;Ayall3., of his pal^e; but migtit be 
murdered with impunity by his subjects if he shpvved himself 
outside of it.— 5(jy«.. -.. - 



HISTOEY OF THE EMPIKE OF KIANG. 

Peeisi, July Wlh, 1859. 
Dear Crayon : 

It. is now five months since I sent you the last installment 
of the History of the Empire of Klang. I fear you will 
think 1 have deliberately broken my contract, and that 
I am enjoying your monthly remittances' as long as I 
can without sending you the quid fro quo in copy. >Your 
readers, I have no doubt, are perfectly at ease on the 
subject, for, so far, the preliminary history of the Empire'of 
Kiang must have proved dry reading to them.-- Indeed, it 
cost me m,anyi remonstrances w-itb my systeoiatie mandarins . 
to persuade, them to condense this pi:eliminary!part:(if the 
history. In fact, one of them, whose dnt^lhw'-tO'triaa^te 
from the antique Chinese Into the. modern Ter^calari^ahd 
wiose services will now. be ■sutitely- dispensed with, com- ' 
mitted suicide ^oine; five, months agb; >Bot my grenUest 
.trial — the one, .1. mean; wjilcbhas preventedHhe-contiunanCQ * 
of th^ history for the; last fiife monthsMs, the absolitte'tiei- 
fnsal of my^mandarius to work dnirlAg thai interval. The 
reasoj of this is afooliBh>custom(.'prevailingiin:this conqtfy; 
which requires ievery ifiant' of station to- 'travel South 
during thfi. winter months. My employees all being man- 
darins, claimed. their ;privilcge, and as they could not tike 
the library with them to continue their researches, the 
Empire of Kiang had to be discontinued. They all left 
with the exception of the one referred to above, who 
shuffled off his mortal coil to save expenses in view of 
a reduced income, a stroke of economy by no means iuh- 
common in this country. Last week they ''all -returned 
again to their accustomed desks at the library; and, ar- 1 
cannot hope to give you -the next number'- of 'jKiShg 
short of a month, L propose to present to yoto readers 
a synopsis of: the experience ^ of 'tny" mtudaHhS'-darihg 
their travels, ; as they, relited t them to'mtf'dveif S'^^^ ' 
bowl of tea the :evening after tKeitiarrivil;- '' ' 

Mandarin No. 1, who; is a man of Wealth, eduCaliion, ttiid 
refinement, a mandaTin- of • six-^buttofls,' after paying his 
respects at court,: and making' a report of his trarisactlohs 
with the outeide;l)arbariau (meaning mi), withdrew his 
family to a obuhtry seat on the searshore.-'iinB %eiit to ■ 
tra,vel in pursuit of pleasure and informarfob.-: Thffresnlt 
of ;his studies :he classified and bratt|het&jiii(t!r,?ii{d^^lf?' ■ 
mits me to m^ke aSj<rarfj for the tienefit'bfS^oaf**®^^;^ ' 
The southern Chinese, he sayi,? are -ymOteP- fa'ijiflfenf ^m**" 
those of the-iNbrth^^they-worlf less; -Mie4is riatiire'niak'crtp "" ' 
for, their n^glect-by a; lavish, fertility of^lA^sbJI,*thSy' ap^at' 
to be as wjelUoffdd worldly- goods' is flitfiahibitanfs'of tlis 
North, Tliey pride ..them8elv63;'however,*'upon this, thai 
they do not ;labor astbaidias the'j>{!oplein mo^e northerd 
climates, and.tbereforeithinkfthemseives better on that ac- 
count. ', Great; admirers ofvfher ceremonial a.nd the poetical 
forms of theii'Seligion,itBey incline to piety without being 
severe or illiberal. < Their leisure allows them ample time for 
ple{isune;-_aiid, as pleasure much depends upon society, thqr "' '^ 
are hospitable to educated strangers, to men of information, , 
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and particularly to those of rank and wealth. Maodarins are 
always welcome on acconnt of their influeDce at conrt^ for 
joa mnst know that .the southern Chinese lay strong claims 
to all the offices in the gift of the government, thinking 
themselves better fitted for positions of trust and empln- 
ment than the drudges of the North. Besides, frequent and 
habitnar idleness lias decomposed the fortunes of many 
families Of rank, and they thus seek to revive them by direct 
government patronage. It is bnt natural to infer that 
they are loyal to the reigning family, which is really the 
case 'so' long lis their private and sectional interests are 
properly taken care of. Should these be neglected, how- 
ever, tb'ey iinmediately threaten a separation from the 
North.' From the waiit of wholesome exercise and from an 
exaggerated notion of their importance, tbe southern Chinese 
are qdite nervous and sensitive to real or imaginary insults ; 
they immediately resent them either by choking themselves, 
by gwalldwihg the eiid^ of their own queues if they are the 
weaker ptfrtyj or, if in case. they are the strongest, by 
making their oppoAents perform tbe same ceremony. In 
moderb titnes a ^ort of duel has come into vogne, in which 
the parties nibble at each other's' queues nntil one of them 
criefe enough, or niitil one succeeds in biting off a respect- 
able piece Of that necessary appendage bel6nging to bis 
antagonist. ' Affairs of honor are known to have been 
settled.'however, by considerate seconds in a manner most 
satisfactory to the priucipals and soothing to their wounded 
feelings, by slyly attaching acouple of inches of ingeniously 
braided cairs-foot jelly to the respective queues of the con- 
tending parties. 

Mandai'in No. 3, of four buttons, pretty well to do in the 
world, a m^n of great learning (some 54,000 words I be- 
live), but father unsophisticated, is blessed with a fashion- 
able wife and two marriageable daughters. His wife per- 
saadedbi'm' to Visit due of the fashionable watering-places 
with' a View to tht proper cbnjtigal development of the 
young "ladies. Mandarin No. 2 says, he lived with his 
family in quarters consistiiig of two small rooms, so called, 
but in reality only two large-sized closets, at a ruinons fate 
per diem, which would coinpel bim to pursue the strictest 
economy' for the balance of the year to make both ends 
meet. His wife maintained, however, that their course 
was perfectly proper, inasmuch as fashionable society made 
it a rulfe to'Iive in that way at watering-places. Mandarin 
No. 2 denies the existence- of fashionable society; he says, 
it ongfat to be called a gathering of fashionable hermits, for 
no one associates with his neighbor, inasmuch as every one 
tries to hang on to someone who is superior to himself; for 
which reason nobody can find an acceptable friend in the 
large crowd 6( visitors. All try to outdo each other in a 
display of worldly goods, experiencing in return for it only 
the nncomfortable consciousness that they themselves are 
surpassed, and without deriving comfort from the fact that 
they have outdone many others behind them. So they 
strut around from dinner to promenade, and from thence to 
the table ags^in, in continual vexation at lost opportunities 



and racking their brains with schemes for future conquests. 
Mrs. Mandarin No. 2 was destined, however,, to be more 
successful than her equals, for they had not been at 
Na-hi-to-g^ (the name of the watering-place) more than 
three weeks, when a love of a mandarin of six buttons 
made his appearance ; and he at once took to her daughters^ 
and became the habitual attendant of tbe family, to the 
chagrin of the rest of tbe fashionable visitors. So assiduous 
were his attentions to the two yonng ladies, that it could 
not be determined, in solemn council between the mother 
and daughters, which of the two was to carry him off as . her 
perpetual captive. If be presented one at table with the 
most^dainty morsels from his own pjate, plying her charm- 
ing little mouth with his chopsticks, and with a dexterity 
expressive of the most abject adoration, he -would lead 
the donkey of the other during the whole of the afternoon 
ride, to the exclusion of every other occupation. If he 
took his.eyeuing.naps at the feet of the one, be would make 
amends .by spending bis morning hours in plucking flowers 
for the other. It became daily more evident that he 
intended to marry both, a state of things quite admis- 
sible in this flowery kingdom. Several hints thrown out 
about this time by the noble mandarin, that he was in daily 
expectation of large remittances from his father, who resided 
within the shadow of the emperor's palace, led them to sup- 
pose that he Intended to make an immediate payment on 
account of the marriage portion to be given to the parent 
(another peculiar custom of this country), and this created 
the highest esteem for the noble passions and extensive 
wealth of the future son-in-law. One morning toward the 
end of the season the noble lover was carried into the apart- 
ments of the ladies on a chair, by two servants. This being 
a sign of great distress, the usual manner of visiting ladies 
being on foot, the mother and daughters tendered their 
condolence, and entreated him to impart the cruel reasons 
of so much perspiration (a polite phrase in Chinese). The 
mandarin of six buttons called one of his attendants, who, 
at bis bidding, took from a box, suspended from his iieck, 
a neatly folded note, which another servant immediately 
proceeded to read to the ladies. The father of the dear 
mandarin, who proved to be no less a personage than the 
custodian of the emperor's stockings, had one morning by 
some mischance omitted to provide this article of the toilet 
for his master, upon which the Imperial Sun condescended 
to dispatch to bim a golden string, with permission that 
his estates and of&ces should descend to his only son. Here 
was the young mandarin appointed to the highest station 
in the land, the owner of extensive estates a thousand 
miles away, without the means of paying his paltry little 
bill at his hotel, to say nothing of an expensive journey in 
state to the feet of the gracious emperor, from whom he 
was to receive the insignia of the woollen stocking, which 
was to be suspended from his neck during the remainder of 
his life, an honor which, he slyly remarked, would reileot 
eternal glory upon any family he should intermarry with. It 
so happened thatMtindarin No. 2 was out at the time, botan- 
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iziug, as was his woot io the moroiog. The ladies hunted 
over all bis effects until they fortunately found 4he bag of 
gold whicli he brought with him to pay his expenses. In 
triumph they laid it at the feet of the mandarin of the 
Stocking, and begged him to accept of it as his own. The 
noble youth thereupon embraced the old lady, and refusing 
to accept the gift, handed the bag to one of his attendants, 
with strict instructions to return tenfold the amount upon 
their arrival at Pekin. The departure could now on no 
account be postponed, not even for another moment; and, 
presenting each of the young ladies' with a neatly embroid- 
ered stocking as a keepsake, the dear mandarin was carried 
out of tlie room, and was never seen again afterward. 
Mandarin Ko. 2 did not return to dinner at the usual hour, 
aud when the suu went down without his appearance, the 
ladies strongly suspected that he had accidentally met with 
. his future son-iu-law and had politely accompanied him a 
day's journey toward his destination. The next morning, 
however, the old gentleman returned in company with two 
Chougius, a sort of police officer, who interrogated the 
ladies with reference to their knowledge of the gay man- 
darin, his personal appearance, his manners, and the 
account he gave of himself. They were in hot pursuit of 
an individual of that description, and having obtained in- 
formation that the person they were in search of habitually 
associated With Mandarin No. 2 and his family, they seized 
the mandarin on bis rambles after rare flowers, and locked 
him up overnight in a temple on the roadside, and took 
him home in the morning, for the purpose of securing an 
examination of the ladies. Mandarin No. 2 succeeded in 
establishing his innocence, and was let off with a moderate 
fine for associating with a suspected person, which fine he 
was kindly permitted to pay in value such as wearing appa- 
rel, jewelry, etc. Mandarin No. 2 raised a sufficient sum 
to pay his expenses at an exorbitant rate of interest; and is 
now fixed for six months hard work at the History of the 
Empire of Kiang to make up for his extraordinary losses. 
Being a philosopher, however, he consoles himself with the 
prospect of a state of peace and serenity in his family for 
some time to come. ■ ■ 

Mandarin No. 3 is the unfortunate individual who, in dis- 
gust with the vanities and expenses of this life, prematurely 
made away with himself. 

Mandarin No. 4 is a bachelor: his means, though limited, 
allow hira, as he says, to let himself loose for a couple of 
months in the winter season. He takes delight in visiting 
fashionable places of resort, without regard to expense, ever 
grumbling at what he sees. He went to Pi-ho-'ga-ra this 
season to see the great waterfall, or rather to have a 
growl at others wlio went to see it. He thinks the falls of 
the Pi-ho-ga-ra River a most stupendous affair ; but 
regrets that the cupidity of men has induced them to build 
so many shops, pagodas, and temples aronnd and in the 
immediate proximity to the falls, so that it will soon be im- 
possible to see them, excepting from the backyards or from 
the roof of an adjoining building. What is more important 



still, he mentions, is the works of architectural art, which are 
brought into immediate contact with this great work of 
nature. He sees discords in the hum of fashionable city life 
aronnd the thnnder of the great cataract, and takes comfort 
in expressing his apprehension that some day this work of 
nature will revenge itself for the desecrations of man, by 
bodily swallowing np a host of the visitors and their tem- 
porary habitations. What raises his ire to the highest 
pitch, is the temerity of a Hindoo, who has selected this 
sublime example of nature's boldest freak as an arena for 
his rope-dancing propensities. He believes, he is able to 
see the reason for the fellow's contempt of danger, not in 
his strength of nerve or courage, bnt in his lack of lirains. 
He describes his appearance as a little remoyed from -the 
monliey, particularly as far as the formation of the. head is 
concerned; and he proves his position by the fact that 
some Chinese who attempted a similar performauce. .in 
other less dangerous positions met with no snccess, and that 
one was even drowned in the effort. He regajrils this fact 
as a proof that men can have too mnch brains' for the parr 
suit of the most money-making business. ,■ 

Mandarin No. 5, of But two biittons, rather ppor, jbtit. 
intelligent, had just then taken onto himself a wife-r-a 
bright, pretty girl by the way, who has but QAe fault, and 
that is that her feet are large enough to walk npon, owing 
to imperfect or negligent management when a child, ^he 
is fond of a healthy ramble in the country, and her bus- 
baud, to indulge her during the honeymoon, took lodgings 
with a welt-to-do farmer's family in a pleasant part of, the . 
country, where they passed their time between books- and. 
music, interspersed with frequent short trips in tjie . snr-. 
rounding country. He says they always made.it a poiqt to 
put up with simple country people, in order to see some- 
thing of the life of the farmer; and he thinks the interccinrse 
refreshing, amusing, and instructive to a >man who spends 
the greatest part of his time in the city. Ho says, 6od. 
made the country and men made the city; and if you , wish 
to enjoy country life and derive all the benefit from it, 
which can be attaiiied in respect to healthy amnsement,.and 
information, you must not bring city habits, city cnstomsi 
and city society with you; but abandon yourself entirely to 
nature and the sympathetic beings who are planted on her 
bosom. 1 think his notions altogether visionary, and.appre- 
hend they will vanish with bis honeymoon. . < 

Mandarin No. 6, of but one button, who is exceedingly 
poor, but very smart and well read as the world goes, eX7 
hibited to us a small bag of silver which be said he had 
made during his vacation. We requested him to cpinmu- 
nicate the secret which enabled him to travel or rusticate 
in the country, and make money at the same time. He, slyly 
closed one of his eyes, and said, " My friend, yo.u khpw I 
am too poor to travel, and as a rising mandarin, too 
proud to have it known that 1 am compelled to stay in. the 
city. So I locked myself up in my house, only taking a 
snuff of air from time to time iu solitary walks at the mid- 
night hour, and I made this bag of money by writing for 
the newspapers ' Letters from the Watering-places.' " 



